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The Hague Peace Conferences and other International Conferences con- 
cerning the Laws and Usages of War — Texts of Conventions with 
Commentaries. A. Pearce Higgins. Cambridge : University Press. 
1909. pp. xiv, 632. 

Professor Higgins was well advised to publish in a single volume the 
texts of the conferences with introductory matter, literary references and 
commentaries, so that the student might have before him, not merely 
the texts of these important documents, both in original French and 
English translation, but explanatory notes which will enable him not 
merely to understand their origin, but also to appreciate their present 
worth and importance for the future. The plan adopted is faultless, its 
execution admirable. Professor Higgins might have treated each con- 
ference as a separate entity and have shown the difference between the 
first, which was largely of a tentative character, and the second, which 
not merely elaborated the conventions of the first, but supplemented 
them by many important international agreements. Such a work would 
have been praiseworthy, but the method actually adopted has all the 
advantages and none of the disadvantages which would have resulted 
from such a plan. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment the introductory matter, 
which is very important, attention is called to Professor Higgins' 
admirable method of showing at one and the same time the results of 
the first conference, the modifications of the conventions by the second 
conference, and the new conventions of the latter body. Thus, be- 
ginning on page 60, he prints, in parallel columns, on the left-hand page, 
the final acts of the two conferences, and on the right-hand page he prints, 
likewise in parallel columns and article by article, an English translation 
of the documents of the two conferences already printed in the original 
French text. Turning now to the conventions of the two conferences, 
the same method is followed. The corresponding articles of the two 
conferences are placed side by side, and every change of the original 
convention of 1899 and every addition made by the Conference of 1907 
is indicated by the use of italics, so that the reader may see at a glance 
the nature and importance of the modifications, as well as the additions 
made. Where, however, the conventions of 1907 were entirely new, the 
method is the same but the arrangement is slightly different. The 
French and English texts of the document are printed in parallel columns 
on one and the same page. The student thus sees at a glance that the 
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convention which he is reading is wholly the work of the Second Con- 
ference and confusion and misunderstanding are impossible. 

But a reading of the text of the conventions is not sufficient for their 
right appreciation. The Conference of 1899 was indeed an experiment, 
but conferences of a less epoch-making character have been held and 
important conventions drafted and adopted. As these were, in some 
instances, the basis for the action taken at the First Hague Conference, 
Professor Higgins has rightly prefixed them as an introduction to the 
Hague conventions, properly so-called, so that the reader comes to the 
various conventions with a clear understanding of the steps which have 
been taken toward the official statement in codified form of certain 
branches of international law before the Czar issued his call for the 
Hague Conference. Thus, the French and English texts, likewise printed 
in parallel columns, of the following documents are given: the Declara- 
tion of Paris (1856), the Declaration of St. Petersburg (1868), the 
Geneva Convention (1864), Additional Articles to the Geneva Conven- 
tion (1868), and the revision of the original Geneva Convention which 
was made in 1906. In the same way, the Declaration of London (1909) 
properly finds a place in Professor Higgins' book because it supplements 
the Prize Court Convention by supplying in satisfactory form the prin- 
ciples of law which the judges of the prize court are, by Article 7 of 
the Prize Court Convention, required to apply in the determination of a 
prize case brought before them. 

Professor Higgins was well advised to follow the Declaration of London 
by the admirable official report of the text of the Declaration, prepared 
by Professor Eenault, which is necessary to its correct' understanding. 
In England and America, the text of the Declaration would be authori- 
tative, but it is pointed out by the British delegates in their report of 
the proceedings to Sir Edward Grey " that in accoi dance with the prin- 
ciples and practice of continental jurisprudence, a report is considered 
an authoritative statement of the meaning and intention of the instru- 
ment which it explains, and that consequently foreign governments and 
courts, and, no doubt, the International Prize Court will construe and 
interpret the provisions of the Declaration by the light of the commen- 
tary given in the report." (Footnote, p. 567.) 

Turning now to Professor Higgins' treatment of the conventions of 
the two conferences, it will be seen that he prefixes a brief but lucid 
account of the Peace Conference of 1899 (pp. 39-51) and of the Second 
Conference of 1907 (pp. 51-59). This matter is necessarily historical 
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and expository rather than critical, as the author's purpose is to supply 
the reader with a brief survey of the origin of the conferences and the 
results actually achieved by the two which have thus far been held. 

The text of each document is followed by a clear and critical analysis 
of the convention as a whole, its most important provisions are examined 
in the light of their origin and international practice, and elaborate 
references to the proceedings in the conferences and the opinion of com- 
petent publicists are given. 

Mr. Higgins' commentary is admirably done. He keeps a sense of 
proportion throughout, his criticism is keen and searching, as, for ex- 
ample, in his examination of paragraph "h" of Article XXIII of the 
laws and customs of war on land (pp. 263-265). As in this instance, 
so in others, he does not force his view upon the reader. He states im- 
partially the proceedings of the conference and the interpretation of 
governments and publicists, leaving the reader in possession of the facts, 
so that he may, in the fullness of knowledge, decide for himself. 

It is difficult to give a more precise idea of Professor Higgins' volume 
without going into very considerable detail. Enough has been said, it 
is hoped, to show the very great value of the work, and it is believed that 
a careful and impartial examination of the book as a whole, as well as 
the method of presentation, will justify the conclusion that it is, with- 
out question, the most useful work dealing with the origin, nature and 
results of the two conferences which has yet been published. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how it could be improved upon, and English scholar- 
ship, as well as the reading public, are to be congratulated upon its 
appearance. 

James Brown Scott. 

Le Traite de Francfort. By Gaston May. Paris: Berger-Levrault et 
Cie. 1909. pp. xix, 338. 

This book is, as Professor May tells us in the introduction, the develop- 
ment of a series of lectures given at the Law School of the University of 
Paris. The reviewer had the pleasure of being present at some of them. 
Every year a course of lectures is devoted to a profound study of a treaty 
or a certain class of treaties, and this year when Professor May replaced 
his colleague, Professor Pillet, he chose for his subject the series of 
diplomatic documents containing the agreements by virtue of which the 
conflict between France and Germany was brought to an end. 

One can but admire the perfect sense of proportion shown in the treat- 



